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Shakspear 


He stood amid the 
Within the horr d ‘Tower; 

While o’er him hung the bloody doom 
Of an offended power ;— 

The doow of death—and yet no crime 


dungeon’s gloom, 


Had marked his life’s brief span, 
He was no base adventurer, 


No dark and desperate man. 


But he had paced the hall of mirth, 
And gathered beauty’s smiles, 

And drank the sweetest joys of earth, 
Where pleasure’s song beguiles. 

He’d shared the councils of the great, 
And trod the courts of power, 

Yet Meer had 
Than in that trying hour. 


borue a prouder mien 


There was an cazle spirit there, 

In that imprisoned frame, 
eh brought down from fields of air, 
That spait was the same— 
st.lli—and went abroad 
Unchainahble 
waves which wildly flow 
Along the wind-swept sea. 





Vabroken 
and free, 
Like to the 


‘They tell me that it is a dream, 
The cause for which I die; 

The vision of a wildered brain— 
A dazzling phantasy. 

If so, it is a sodlike dream, 

heavenly birth, 

A rare and anzel visitant 


A dream of 
Upon this spot of earth. 


‘ 


And what?—can man forever be, 
That crushed and abject thing? 

Will he amid the vessel’s wreck, 
Fer to the anchor cling? 

Without one hope—one high resolve— 
A base degraded slave, 

Chained by a despot whom he made— 

Scourged by the power he gave?— 


‘It is not so—the time will come, 
Though | may heed it not— 
And though amid its novelties, 
My name may be forgot ;— 
The time will come when man shall rise— 
Rise to his high estate— 
Rise to fulfil his destinies, 
And meet his nobler fate. 


* The time will come, when chains will fail 
To bind the free-born soul, 
And from the despot’s iron grasp, 
Shall pass his high control; 
When Freedom’s awful thunderbolts, 
By arms of vengeance hurled, 
Shall scathe the sinews of his power, 
And free a groaning world.’ 


Thy spirit’s Strength was withered 
By tyranny’s deep spell, 

But Freedom's fire which burned within, 
That power could not quell. 

And thou art gone—but still thy name 
Shines upon history’s page, 

A lofty legacy of Fame, 
To each Succeeding age. 


POETRY. 


an was the son of Earl Leicester, 
vof Charles LI, after an illegal and 
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|| Returning from a party one night about 11 o’clock, | 


=> : = 

Thou didst not see America, 
The despot’s vengeance dare, 

And unfurl her starry baaner 
To Freedow’s balmy air;— 

Nor didst thou see regenerate France, 
Or Poland’s desperate race, 

In mortal strife, on bloody fields, 
Seek Liberty’s embrace. 


And yet perchance a shadowing 
Of mighty things to be, 

Displayed unto thy spirit’s eye, 
Man’s nobler destiny. 

Perchance athwart thy dying gaze, 
The cheering vision came, 

To gladden thy despondency, 


And sanctify thy flaine. 
CLAREMONT. 





Popular Tales. 








THE MAGDALEN. 


BY A MODERN DRAMATIST. 


Unper certain circumstances, there is always a 
danger in a young man’s playing the benefactor to- 


| wards the other sex, in his own person. A thousand 
| . . 
| times better to do it by a second hand—engage the | 


| 


ae of some kind aunt or female cousin. 


You 
cannot extend protection without taking an interest in 


| 


| the object whom you benefit, and there is no telling 


| where the interest which we take in woman—how 


| slight soever it may seem to be at first—may termin- 
ate. 
| of the kind, perfectly free, has presently found him- 
| self embarrassed by entanglement, beyoud the possi- 
‘bility of voluntary extrication. 





Many a man who has entered upon a speculation 
J i 


But this is only one | 
i half of the question, and not the more important half. 
If in such a case there is danger to you, there is 
another who stands in still more imminent peril; a 
ibeing in whose heart, gratitude, like every other 
| virtue, when once it takes root, grows strong; and, 
| where the more tender affections have not been pre- 
i viously excited, not unfrequently undergoes transmu- 
| tation, and changes into love—a result, with a rather | 
|remarkable illustration of which Iam about to pre- | 
| sent you. 


in the autumn of 1810, an unfortunate female accosted | 
| me. In reply to a remark which I made, declining 
| have done credit to one who had never forsaken 
| virtue. I was struck by it. ‘A pity,’ said I, ‘that a 


j tion so degrading!’ In reply, she told me it was 
necessity ; that she was unhappy; that she would 


received an education, and her manner convinced me 
that she spoke from her heart. The idea of the Mag- 
dalen Hospital occurred tome. I asked her if she 
would avail herself of the refuge which that institu- 
tion offered to persons of her description. She 
declared her readiness to do so; and to put her sin- 


in mine ; where | would place her under the care of 
a prudent and kind old woman who waited upon me. 











| her company, she uttered a sentiment which would | 


give worlds to be rescued from her present mode of | 
life. I perceived at once that she was a girl who had | 


woman who feels as you do, should follow an occupa- | 


cerity to the proof, I proposed that she should instantly | 
abandon her present abode, and take up her residence | gretted the step which she had taken? ‘ No;’ 


NUMBER 12. 


couple of minutes at least, neither of us spoke a 


a) 


‘Are you serious, sir! tl 


word. she at lenoth exclaim. 
ed. I felt that [ had acted rashly; but something 
prevented me from profitting by the opening which 
her question afforded me for retraction. * Yes,’ said 
I, «my girl, my roof shall shelter you ull you can be 
admitted into the Magdalen.’ She made no reply. 
Unresistingly, she allowed me to draw her arm within 
mine—it was the least suspicious way of walking 
with her—and in a quarter of an hour, she was sitting 
in my parlor. 

I had now leisure and opportunity to observe lier. 
She was an uncommonly beautiful creature. Her 
eyes were full, and of a deep blue; her eyebrows, 
two unbroken, regular arches, surmounted by an 
open forehead, sufficiently high, and remarkably 
smooth and fair. Her face was a perfect oval, with 
a nose, somewhat between the Grecian and the aqui- 
line; whilst an upper aud nether lip, where the 
master line of the artist waved convincingly, compos- 
ed a mouth of exceeding delicacy and expression. 
Her cheek was full of softness; but not a trace of 
the rose that must once have grown there, was on it. 
Sorrow had plucked the flower—had taken it. up by 
the roots. ‘Though she wore her gown high at the 
neck, and her sleeves reached to her wrists, yet I] 


could see that she was finely formed. She appeared 


to be an inch or two above the middle heivht: anda 
slight elevation of the skirt of her gown, as she en- 
deavored to disengage her handkerchief from her 
pocket, in order to wipe her brow, which, I saw, was 
moist with agitation, discovered to me, a small, well- 
formed foot, and delicately turned ankle. From such 
a combination of personal requisites, it was impossible 
+] 


not to infer a mind and a heart. Indeed the whole 


demeanor of the poor girl bere testimony to their 
presence. She entered my parlor as though she had 
no right to be there. I handed her a seat, but she 
remained standing ; and when I desired her to take it, 
ry ° 

The light 


seemed intolerable to her; but what I perceived dis- 


she scarce occupied a third of the cliair. 


tressed her most, was the presence of my servant. 
‘ Mary,’ said I, addressing the latter, ‘this is a young 
friend of mine, whom I have unexpectedly lighted 
upon, and find in unfortunate circumstances. You 
shall take care of her for me, till I can restore her to 
her connexions.’ At this the girl slightly raised her 
head; I could not see the direction of her eye, but I 
guessed it. ‘She will occupy my room, and I shall 
sleep out. Make her as comfortable as if she were 
your master’s relation.” What a look she cast upon 
me liere.—It went to my soul. I bade her good eve- 
ning, and that night she laid her cheek upon an 
innocent pillow in my bed; and I took a bed at a 
friend's. 

The next morning I saw heragain. 'There was the 
same uneasy and reserved demeanor as on the preced- 
ing evening. She looked but once at me, and that 
was when | entered the room; but that once was 
enough. She was grateful, though she did not say 
so. I inquired how she had slept? *« Well * a the 
servant had made her comfortable? ‘ Yes ;’ if she re- 
if she 
persevered in her wish to go into the Magdalen? 


‘Yes.’ After some time I asked her if her parents 


| 
| 


She looked up inquiringly in my face; and, for ai were alive? She was silent. I repeated the ques- 
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tion. She was silent still. Aftera pause I repeated || 
it again.—She burst into tears. I felt distressed |) 
for her, and vexed with myself. ‘I am sorry,’ I || 
remarked, ‘that I inquired after your parents; I fear || 
they are dead.’ ‘Well for them if they are, sir!" 
she exclaimed—‘ Well for them if they are! Alas! | | 
that their child should say it !—their girl to whom | 
they gave life, and for the sake of whom it were well | 
for them if they had neverbeen born, for she has) 
brought sorrow and shame upon them!’ I never 
witnessed any thing half so piteous as the agony 
with which she uttered this. ”Twas thrilling, and [) 
felt too much affected to speak, besides, I thought. it | 
best to leave her to herself. Wer heart had been | 
oppressed almost to bursting with the feelings which 
my question had awakened in it; nature had sugges- 
ted to her the way to ease it; she had given vent to 
what was laboring within it ; and the gush, if left to 
itself, would keep on. I was not mistaken. ‘It| 
would have been nothing, sir,’ she resumed, ‘ had they | 
been unkind to me—but they loved me, sir!—I was | 
their only child—the dearer to them for that. 
for them had they never scen my face! The care) 
they took of me! The pains they bestowed upon’ 
me! The sufferings they underwent for me! For | 
two whole months was I once confined to my bed;) 
and night or morning never did Iopen my eyes, but | 
one or the other of them was watching beside me ! | 
And their thankfulness when I recovered, that Heav- 
en had restored their child to them—to break their | 
hearts!’ She started up. ‘I'll go back to the street | 
again!’ she exclaimed, ‘I ought not to be allowed to 
repent! Repentance isa blessing a wretch like me) 
should not taste of! I'll quit this roof, where I have | 
no business to remain! Thereof that is fit for me! 
is that under which vice and infamy are received, 
and, cursing themselves, take shelter !'—* Stop, ’| 
said I, ‘sit down and compose yourself. Comp mee 
yourself, and then remain or go as you eaatity but | 
sit down for the. present.’ She resumed her seat. 
‘Surely,’ continued I, ‘one to whom the sense of| 
error scems so intolerable, could never have been | 
a willing trespasser.’ She appeared all at once to| 
recover her self-collectedness. She turned full round, | 
and fixing upon me a look, which demanded credit | 
for the truth of what she was going to say, ‘I was 
not a willing tresspasser, sir,’ she exclaimed. * Will) 
you hear my story? Lew words will suffice to tell) 
%’ 
‘My parents gave me an ernest far above their 
I contracted friendships at school, most 
Although my | 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


rank in life. 
of which continued after I had left it. 
old school-fellows used not often to visit me, yet Tr 
” was frequently invited to their homes; whither, ow- | 
ing to the humble station and homety manners of my | 
family, I always went alone. <Ah, sir! a young girl| 


just entcring upon life, has need of a parent’s eyc| 

|| ier 
|| difficult to read her story in the:r faces—sorrow had || and hastened home. Meipati 
>|) trac od them all over. I don’t recollect how I intro- 
on my return, inquired what gentleman had pai at. || 


x 


upon her! My parents were flattered by my being 
admitted into scciety so much above me, and = ays, 


tention to me; for it constantly ran in their he 
that I should marry a man of rank or fortune. This 

made me 3 aspiring—Good souls! it was only their 
love for me. Well, sir, attentions I certainly did 
reccive from gentlemen; and many a fine thing was 
said to me; 
assiduous in his civilities. 
of secirnge me home. 


He used to make a point} 


|| cumstances, 


Happy |) 


—= 


Oh, sir! young creatures are fools who kecp such| me, and the next moment was stretched in a sworn IgE board 
things a secret; especially from those who, they| uponthe floor. This had the effect of Tousing th he firs 
know, sincerely love them. Had I confided in my || father, who started from his seat and assisted me jy ene Was 
parents, I might—I might’— | raising his wife. The servant was called, and she IEpenefits 
Here she could not go on for weeping. Presently, || and her master conveyed the still insensible moth fmmper adm: 
“however, she proceeded, ‘I cannot relate the —— her chamber, which was only the next room, uring h 
sir.—He was avillain! He was acow- | In little more than ten minutes he returaed.—], faggot I had 
ard! O that my body had been only as strong as my | made a motion with his hand, as if he was Cithe fmmmpat and 1 
heart! He ought not to have lived, sir! But shame | unwilling or unable to speak to me. I too’ the hin pether. 
is sometimes more powerful than revenge,—I durst || and prepared to depart. He opened a room door fy fgmmct—Pot 
not tell the tale,—I durst not show my face at home || me, to show me down stairs. As I descended, | mmprerit to 
again. I was soothed, too, with promises of instant | | recollected that I had accomplishsd only the half ¢fmmpace ge 
reparation. It was postponed, and postponed again ; ! my errand. I stopped and turned round—+ Yoy'l] g: fimmposses 
and at last flatly refused. .I dared to reproach, and | your child I hope? said I. He made ro angye figmpany do 
suffered the penalty of my presumption in his utter|| either by word or look. I slowly descended anothy flmoproach 
desertion of me. I had now been three months from || stair or two, and paused again; ‘sir,’ said I, ‘you fmene bas b 
home. Two days did I remain in the apartment|| child was the victim not of a seducer, but of ne idea 
where he had parted from me without ever undressing || ruffian?—She is a penitent; she loves yon, and hu fmmmethe g! 
myself to lie down, or even so much as tasting food ! || heart is breaking with remorse for the m'sery she hyfmmmndeed, a 
On the third, the mistress of the house came in to), caused you! Will younot see her? My secqjjimmbhe same 
demand the week’s rent. He had left me without a ! appeal was as fruitless as my first. He never open fimlayed th 
shilling, sir! What was I to do! 1 tremblingly| his lips, but kept them firmly pressed togeth, fimmwould ha 
confessed my inability to pay her. She would not | Without interchanging a word with m2, h2 saw mfg! down 
believe me, accused me of faischood and dishonesty, | || to the bottom of the stairs ; and seins on smartly hen he 
ordered me instantly to quit the house, and even'|before me, he hastily opened the strect door, [fmmpessing 
pushed me violently towards the door. I was despe-|| paused a third time. * You are a father, sir,’ said |, gmp heattles 
rate, sir!—’T was night,—I rushed from the house || ‘and you know your own duty best. Your chili immer in t 
without bonnet, cloak, shawl, or any other kind of | repents her of her errors, and is willing to abjure —I was 





'| street covering, and flung myself upon the town! My | them forever; but so strong is her sense of tej me at 


parents !—I ait nothing about my parents! For!) wrong she has inflicted upon her mother and upc fmemterest, 
five years I have neither gone near them, or inquired || you, she doubts the practicability of penitence. Hofammvery day 
after them. I suppose I have killed them! and if || far your inflexibility may confirm her in her misgy.qqmmean half 
I have -so much the better for them, so much the || ings, I do not pretend to calculate. I have aly ws f a sine 
worse for.me!’ It was considerable time before 1|| own duty to answer for,—I have taken her under m fggmmnen I ex 
could restore her to any thing like a state of compo-|| protection, and I will save her if I can! Saying yelcome 
sure. At length she was partly soothed. I learned || this, I was in the act of passing out when | felt my. light coi 
from her the address of her parents, and promised|| self arrested, and firmly though tremu'ously rasye ried m 
forthwith to make inquiries, after them; and, if they || by the hand. I turned round, and saw in the djjggmpon the 
lived, to see them and speak with them. I then left|| man’s countenance the workings of a father’s some board 
her, having first exacted a solemn promise that she||struggling, in defiance of nature, to preserve the pn into 
would not attempt to quit the house till my return. man. The contest had been kept up till the lafqg™mvas cha 

I set out on my errand instantly. I cannot describe |; moment; it was impossible to maintain it longer [me regret 
my feelings, as I drew near their abode. Should the || histears were gushing—he drew me bac’s into tl hed, ind 
poor girl’s worst fears have been realized! I forgot||halland put to the door. ‘I thank you, sir, sil e did so 
to mention that, several years before her misfortune, || he, ‘an old broken-hearted father thanks you. I howed th 
they had retired, she told me, from business; and||see my child, and tell her so—I’ll see her to-monorame’ I s 
resided in a respectable house, at H. . Ltook aj| for her mother is unable to accompany me to yor ut thoug 





||stage, and was there, in little better than an hour.|| house to-day,—and tell her we forgive her, sir! Syme’ she 


When I reached the house, I took a brief survey of|| has indeed afflicted us!—shamed us; but we hifi twelv 





but there was one who was particularly | 


Ile always contrived to find 


the outside, as though I could gather from its looks|| nothing else to live for,—she was our all, sir; wis foot 
whether or not its former inmates were its present!| fallen as she is, she is still our all. Although ospect | 
lones. At length I lifted the knocker with a beating|| could forget that she was our child, she shall fjmmme™y. 
theart. ’Twas rn was right! My agita-|| that we are still her parents, sir.’ His voice be it, Sh 
|tion, however, did not subside when the servant maid|| was entirely overpowered by his feelings, and prec at, inste 
desired me to walk up into ee little drawing room, || itat cly retreating to the end of the hall, he sat dns! ‘ 
where the desolate old ccuple were sitting. To me,|| upon the stair-foot, and sobbed as if his heart wal elt upo 
\ who had heard the relation of their child, it was not|| burst. I could not stay any longer. I let myself ol’ "turn 


14 
iI 
| 


The manner in which the poor g'rl received hole fe 
‘duced my business, but I opened it as carefully as Ij] intelligence that her parents were yet alive—thats jay a te 
co uld, to prevent the shock of a too sudden snrprise.|| should see them, and be forgiven by them—may k hich, Tt 
| At length, by degrees, I came to the po'nt—I had | casily imagined ; and I shall leave it to be 80,9 he next 
| con ne to speak about their child. Trom this moment well as what took place upon her meeting with then} on her 
iin neither the one nor the other of them spoke or stirre d,|) on which occasion, not daring to take her home wi Pre red, 
‘| whilst I went on with ny story 5 but each bent an them, lest their tenderness for her should inducethe en att! 
| etal Peepeiel: searching gaze upon me, which ps dispense with the course of probation to whid moral a 
|nothing but conscious integrity, b th in intention|| she had consented to submit, and which they lime hospi 
ll the good sense to sce was necessary, they enjoitt ooked j 








\| 
| 
| 
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| 
||and act, as to the tio [ had core upon, could have | 
| 


ae, Se : Tae — i 
out what perties I was invited to; and if he nappened | lenabled me to encounter.—Whea I had concluded \\ her to remain under my protection; and solemt anxic 


not to ke one of the company, he was nevertheless | 


sure to call forme when it was time to break up. 
He professed a pass 


which he told me I should learn hercafver, he begged | 
that I would kcep his addresses a secret, and Idid so. 


| 
ion for me, but for certain reasons | sy one; when the female rose slowly from he 


d, | 
they stil remained motionless and silent, and I was||assured her, that when her term of seclusion shoul : Was 
be; Saning to feel my situation an ex vecdingly unca- | have expired, they would joyfully receive her, Sqm? ‘0 | 
seat, |, employ every means in their power to render her Pd ever 
and tottering towards me, with pre infirmity, as {|| tented and happy. e scare 

e U looke, 


|th 1ought, of age, fell s wade on her knecs before It was upwards of three weeks before there # 


| 
| 


i 8} 
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, board of managers, OF directors at the hospital. 
ye first that took place, her case was inquired into ; 
he was pronounced to be a proper object for the 
enefits of the charity, and a day was appointed for 
er admission. Although I never slept in the house 
uring her residence in it, yet I constantly saw her— 
or | had no apprehension for myself—and sometimes 
atand talked with her for two or three hours to- 
cther. But I ought to have had apprehensions for 
ser-—rot that I was a coxcomb, and attributed any 
merit to my face or person; but because, when you 
mice get admittance into the mind of woman, and 
osses her confidence, the chance is you are not 
pany doors off from her heart—especially when you 
pproach her with kindness and protection, to which 
he has been long unaccustomed. You will laugh at 
eidea of a young fellow of two-and-twenty play- 
ng the ghostly counsellor to a fair penitent—for fair 
deed, as I said, she was—of something less than 
e same age ; but it was truly the case. And he 
fayed the part honestly, too, and well ; as her cheeks 
ould have convinced you, had you seen her tears 
ll down them, as more than once or twice they did, 
hen he descanted upon the savage cruelty of com- 
assing a young woman’s destruction, for the sake of 
heartlesstriumph. If there appears to be any mys- 
pry in the thing, one brief sentence will unravel 
—I was engaged at the time. She used to listen 
»meat first with fixed attention, presently with 
nterest, and that interest grew deeper and deeper 
ery day. Her heart was evidently already more | 
han half reformed, and had begun to taste the rel'sh 
asinless life. During the third week, each day 
yhen I entered the room, her eyes sparkled with the 
elcome of pleasure; and I could perceive, from a 
ight confusion in her movements, and from her 
tried manner of addressing me, that she had been 
pon the watch, listening for my zpproach. Between 
he board’s approval of her, however, and her recep. | 
on into the establishment, there was a change which | 
was chagrined to remark, because I thought it argu- 
lregret for the step whch she had taken. She 
ied, indeed, to look composed and cheerful, and 
e did so; but it was with an effort which too clearly | 
howed that her heart had no participation in the 
t. Isat and “conversed with her daily as usual; | 
t though I accosted her with greater kindness than | 
et, she was constantly abstracted. ‘To be immured | 
t twelve months, without once being allowed to | 
set foot out of doors, was certainly rather a dismal 
ospect to a young creature of scarcely one-and- 
enty. I endeavored all I could to reconcile her | 
it. She made light of it, and emphatically wished | 
pt, instead of twelve months, it were to be twelve | 
ats! ‘She should like it all the better!’ I) 
eltupon the comfort that she would enjoy, when | 
‘Teturned home to her father and mother. The 
ticipation seemed to awaken any thing but a pleas- 
able feeling ; she would tura from me to wipe 
fay atear. I had made hera present of a book, 
hich, [ told her, I wished her particularly to read. 
he next day I found her sitting with it, closed, 
on herknees. Her hand was on it, and her eyes 
re red, evidently with weeping. It could not have 
nat the book, for it was of a cheerful thouzh 
moral nature. The day before her departure for 
hospital, her father and mother dined with her. 
poked in, in the evening, and perceived that sorrow 
anxiety were strongly painted in their faces,— 
: Was the very picture of desolation. They 
be to herin the most affzctionate manner, and 
Pd every argument to cheer and encourage her. 
lip them, but sat without moving, 
u, every moment, she would burst into 








|| She should keep in her tears, or let them flow. 


tears. I felt mortified—almost angry. I did not | 
speak aword to her. Upon their taking leave of her, | 
I saw them down stairs without bidding her good | 
night: but I had left my hat in the room, the serv- 
ant had stepped out, and I was obliged to return for | 
it myself. The door was a-jar, and I entered the | 
room without her perceiving me. She was sitting at | 
the table, upon which her arms were folded, and her | 
head was reposing upon her arms. I stood still, for 
a picture was before me. That day she had dressed | 
herself for the first time. She wore a lilac gown | 
with short sleeves, anda rather low neck, displaying | 
a pair of arms and shoulders of exceeding symmetry | 


and fairness. Alas! they were riches that had little | 


She started, looked at me, and shricked—at the | 
same moment, and, running towards me, fell at my 
fect! I lifted her up in amazement. She seemed 
ready to faint, and caught at my shoulder. I sup- 
ported her firmly in my arms. She burst into a 
passion of tears, and hid her face in my breast ; 
then suddenly disengaging herself, broke from me, 
and rushed out of the room! I was utterly confound- 
ed. I threw myself into a chair, and knew not what 
to think. 
I believe I had remained a quarter of an hour in 
the same attitude, my arms folded, and my feet 
crossed, when the door opened. It was she. She 
no longer wept. Iler eyes were cast upon the 
ground. ler cheek was flushed, bnt her air was 
composed. ‘Ihave come back, sir,’ said she, ‘I have 
come back to ask your pardon.’ I desired her to 
come in, for she remained standing at the door. She 
obeyed me, hesitatingly ; and sat down at a distance 
from me, upon the first chair she came to. ‘lama 
poor unhappy girl, sir,’ said she, ‘and I hope you will 
forgive me.’ I told her there was nothing to forgive. 
‘ But there is, sir,’ she rejoined, ‘ there is much to 
forgive !—‘oo much! I am the object of your charity 
—You have snatched me froma life of infamy. How 
dare I feel any thing but thankfulness! and yet for 
the last three days you must have thought me discon- 
tented and ungrateful.’ 

I told her that ] had never suspected her of ingrat- 
itude, but that I had remarked she had been unhap- 
py. ‘Ihave been unhappy, sir, and I must be un- 





blessed their owner! I sighed heavily at the thought. | 
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|with you that night, I had a feeling of safety in your 
| presence, such as I never felt in the society of man 
|before. And I have been now upwards of three weeks 


| 


;—and I have been treated with nothing but respect 
I by you!—lI that have no title to respect !—that have 
been little accustomed to it! 
| been used ! 


in your house—at your mercy, to use as you pleased 





O! how have I not 
You 
It has made me 
|Wish myse!f dead a thousand times! I never met 
| with protection from your sex, uatil I mot with it 
|from you! 


The insults, Sir !—the treatment! 
could not practise it, or conceive it. 


From whom shall I meet with it when I 
leave you—never—never to see you more!’ 

I told her she was in error there ; that, in the place 
to which she was going, she would mect with the 





| greatest attention and kindness; and that, as to her 


again, that was not a necessary 
| consequence of our parting at present; that, at all 
events, she should find a friend in me if ever she 
needed one ; and that I should assuredly see her, as 
soon as her twelve-month of seclusion was complete. 
«*T were better not, sir,’ she rejoined, ‘’twere better 


) hever seeing me 


| not ! and in a tone so touchingly impressive, that my 
heart throbbed. The idea struck me fully, for the 
first time, that I had excited an interest in the heart 
of the girl, such as she had never felt before. We 
| both sat silent foratime. At length she drew a sigh 
that seemed to come from the bottom of her beart, 
| and breathed again, as it were to herse'f, ‘iwere better 
| not.’ The lite of infamy she had 
led recurred to me—the arts of women of abandoned 
character—the proverbial difficulty of ever thoroughly 
reforming them. ‘ My girl,’ said I, ‘what do you 
mean? She made no reply, but averting her face, 
she sat with her back half towards mo ; 
upon the back of the chair, and her hand supporting 
her head. ‘ilien,’ said I, ‘I have dealt with you 
honestly, hitherto, and honestly I will deal with you 
tothe last; Iam convinced that you are sorry at 
having consented to go intothe Magdalen. ’Tis sti!’ 
in your power to take that step or not. You have 
till to-morrow to think of it; and by that time you 
canmake up your mind.’ She shook herhead. ‘ You 
wrong me, sir,’ said she ; ‘to-morrow I shall go into 
the Magdalen.’ ‘1ain utterly at a loss, then,’ said I, 
|* how to interpret your conduct. What do you mean 





Was she acting? 








her elbow 








happy! [Thad no conception till now of the extent 
of my ruin—or of the nature of my own heart. I feel 
that it was capable of loving virtue—O! of how 
devotedly loving it! but love it now as it may, to the 
virtuous that heart can never be an object of value. 
A gulf, sir;—a gulf is placed between me and the 
good—in this world—a broad—a deep—an impassa- 
ble gulf !—God forgive him that made it for me! and 
pity me that fell a victim to his designs! I was not 
on my guard, Sir! I was only turned of seventeen! 
—1 poor, weak, foolish, trusting thing, that knew not 
herself nor the world!’ She uttered this, without 
once lifting her eyes; nor was there the slightest 
appearance of emotion, until she alluded to her giri- 
hood, when her voice faltered a little, and a short 
pause or two indicated that it was a struggle whether 
I felt 
an indescribable uncasiness, and durst not trust myself 
to speak. After an interval she continued, ‘ But I 
am not ungrateful, sir; God knows my heait, I am 
not ungrateful!—O! that I could prove it to you! 
What would I stop at?—what would I hesitate to 
sacrifice ’—Not my life, sir ;—no, not my life! 
You are the only man that ever shewed me kindness, 
out of kindness—for myself—out of true charity! 1] 
thought the best of men—ay, the very best—were 
selfish, sir; till Heaven threw you in my way! 1 








know not how to account for it, but while I talked 


by saying that it would be better for me not too see 
youagain? Ihave no desire to see you, except to 
be of service to you.’ ‘I know it,’ washer remark. 
\¢I know that I am nothing more to you than the 
begzar in the street, whom your charity relieves with 
an alms—a large alms, sir, have you given to me !’ 
I felt as if her reply was a reproof for the observa. 
tion which had elicited it. ‘ Not so, Ellen,’ said f, 
‘You never asked an alms of me; J spontaneously 
proffered you service, and was more than repaid by 
your accepting it.’ ‘Win,’ said she, ‘why do you 
talk to me thus? But for you, to whom might I have 
been listening to-night? ‘'oa profligate! perhaps an 
inebriated brute ;—accosting me in language—QO, how 
different from that which for the last three weeks has 
been addressed to me under your generous roof !— 
language which, depraved as I was, I never could 
hear without loathing !—instead of a man !’—She 
uttered that word, as though she had thrown her 
whole soul into it—and stopped short, keeping her 
face still averted. ‘Come, Ellen,’ said 1, ‘we must 
not part to-night without understanding each other. 
From your manner now, as well as what has already 
passed, it strikes meas if you would have me infer 
that | am not indifferent to you. If that is your 
meaning, don’t deceive yourself—don’t deceive me.’ 
Scarce had I uttered the last word, whea she turned 
full round upon me. No tongue ever ventured re- 
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proach with half the eloquence that the look did, 
which she gave me. Ter tears had been streaming 
wll the time since she had last sat down ; to prevent 
me from suspecting that 
had not attempted to wipe them ; 


she had been weeping, she 
and they were 


trickling down her neck and into her bosom. She | 
kept her eyes fixed upon me for a minute or two ; 
then, suddenly starting upon her feet, with one 


hand ¢ 


to me, without speaking, precipitately approached 


she clasped her forehead, and waving the other 
the door; which, in her trepidation, she bolted in- 
stead of opening. 

I followed her to it. I saw that 
T 


wounded her. I entreated her to rett 


IT had 


imn to her seat, 


deeply 


icither moved nor spoke, 


and compose herself. She 1 
but sobbed convulsively. My heart bled for hor—I | 
could have taken her to my bosomifIdurst. ‘ Ellen,’ 


said [, at the same moment unbolting the door, ‘ good 


night—I shall not see you again before you leave | 
me. I fear | have displeased you, but, indeed, I did 
not mean it; and I entreat your pardon!’ She 


shrank at the word ¢ pardon.’—‘ Good night,’ I resu- 
med. ‘ Under God, the me 
meet with is if—-if you can determine to be- 
friend. 


‘tance from another, be sure to apply 


st efficient friend you can 


yourse 
come, and remain, your own Should you 
ever 
to me. ] 
your happiness, and, to the 
will promote it. She slowly 
“aw the first stair of the flig 


require assis 


shall always take an interest, Ellen, in 


utmost of my power, 
passed into the lobby, 
ht that led to 
I bade her cood night 
She did not 
head was still clasped by 


and a 
her cl 
a ie ; and held out my hand to her. 


ainber, and stood there. 
offer to take it. Her for 
s, prevented 
Mwy oirl ? 
‘My oul, 


I shall not see you 


her hand, which partly covering her eye 
her, I think, from noticing the action. 
said I, 
to-morrow. 
room has offended you. 
Heaven knows 
Shake hands with me, 
forgiven !’ 





‘once more good 1 
I know what I said before you left the 
Wa: part to-night for a year. 
that time! 
wil, in token that I am 


Just at that moment the latch-key was 


what may happen in 


LOC id gv} 





turned in the street door. 
her hands, 
straining mournfully upon mine. 


She started, and clasping 
stood a-moment or two with her eyes 
She leaned towards 

me till 1 thought she would lose her equilibrium. My 
heart melted within me; and, yielding to an impulse 
which I found it impossible to resist, I caught her to 
my breast, and pressed my cheek and lips to hers. || 
* good night, and God 
myself from her arms, 


‘Good night, dear girl,’ | said— 
bless you,’ and, withdrawing 
descended, and left the 





ho suse. 
ot * Be tk * nk 


[She went, the next morning, and reinaineda year. We regret 


the want of rooin, which compels us to omit a part of this 


int renting narrative, but we can only quote a few words to 


} 


enable the reader to Keep the thread of the story, and then 
hasten to the conclusion. 

7"), aro, the Maod aia) 

The parents of the Magdalen generally called upon 


me once a month, and always brought me the most 


favorable accounts of her conduct. 
* * * * * 


fter an interval rather longer than usual, 


One day, af 
they | 
ring atte rimy youn 


paid me their customary visit ; when upon inqui- 
g friend, as I used to call her, they 
informed that her term had expired a fortnight ago ; 
that she quitted the institution, leaving the most 
favorable impression behind her; and that she would 
have called upon me, had not her health been greatly 


impaired by confinement, and by the exertions that 


she made to surpass the expectations of those who’! 


were placed over her, in executing the task that had 
been assigned her; that slie had gone into the coun- 
try to shel her health, but at her return would take 
the earliest opportunity of waiting upon me, and 


‘ine. But my resolution was taken on the 


I approached her; and, taking her hand, 
| shook it, and immediately dropped it again ; 


thanking me. This was followed by some allusions 
to the substantial state of their circumstances ; and 
by a declaration that the bulk of their property should 
go to any young man who would make honorable 
proposals to their child, now that she was thoroughly 
reclaimed from the courses into which despair and 
had led her. I applauded duly the 


liberality of their determination ; the drift of which, 


not inclination 


at the time, escaped me. 
Exactly on that 


vas sitting in my study, in the 


This happened on a Thursday. 
day fortnight, as I 
act of completing the third page of a letter to a 
friend, the good woman opened the door, and with a 
countenance that glowed again with pleasure, infor- 
I will not 


vas something like a throbbing at 


med me that Kilen was in the parlor. 
deny that there 
my heart, as 1 went down stairs.—Our parting scene 
parlor door, I 
did not breathe quite so freely as lam wont to do. 

At first I hardly knew her. It was because all traces 
of the invalid bad vanished. 


occurred to me, and as I opened the 


Her nature seemed to 


have been renewed, as though she had retraced a 
stage or two of life, and was again in the first, 
—The spirit of young 


bas) 


glowing burst of womanhood ! 
hope was in 
and the 
last I saw her, had now made room for the rose, and 
Her form, 
infinitely more of shape; and, without any 
bulk, appeared of a_ richer, 
Such was the 


her eye, that swam in liquid crystal, 


lily, which ail-possessed her cheek when 


gained, beyond belief, by what it yielded. 
too, had 
material increase of 
firmer roundness. 

The 
and a neck—one blush; and a pair of 
downcast eyes, veiled by a pair of lids, as full and 


impression of the 


first glance. secord presented to me nothing 


but a face 


of woman. I 
cuessed at once how the matter stood. The act of 
endearment into which my sympathy—say my weak- 
ness—betrayed me, when I parted from the poor 
Magdalen, and the interest which I allowed her to 
know I subsequently took in her fate, and which, in 
their communications with her, her parents had _per- 
rose up in accusation 


rich as ever drooped over the orbs 


haps exaggerated ; against 
had inadvertently betrayed her into an erroneous im- 
pression, as to the state of my feelings towards her ; 
not a moment was to be lost in disabusing her of % 
cordially 
and then, 
_ addressing her with an air of kind and unembarrassed 


frankness, I told her I was glad to see her, and happy || 
complete success that had attended the merito- , 


'at the 
rious ste pw hich s 
| Was more than rewarded for any little assistance I 
‘had rendered her; that I was convinced she would 


she had taken: and, in 


now prove a blessing to her parents ; to smooth whose | 
! 
downhill of life was a duty, the discharging of which, 


she would regard as her most delightful 
| occupation ; that I knew she would persevere in cul- 
tivating the virtuous habits to which she had return 


i Was sure, 


ed, and that it would always give me pleasure to hear | 


of her prosperity. Idid not trust myself to look at 


an : . | 
her till the close of this address, and then it was only 


a glance—her cheek was bloodless. I told lier to sit 
‘down and rest herse f, and that I would order some 
refreshment for her; but was sorry I could not stop, 
alled me away. She listened without 
uttering a eonihnuliea without breathing ; I bade 
‘her good by—shaking her by the hand, w hick I felt 
d—and left her. I went out and 
walked as far as Charing Cross, not without a sensa- 
| tion of pain at my heart. I had never done any thing 
|in my life, which cost me such an effort! ‘was 
| clear that the girl was sincerely—tenderly attached 


| 


as business 


; was damp and col 


t to me; and, depraved though she had been, I should 


fresh. | 


instant. I 


that success, | 


| have been a brute not to have felt gratified at jt, I 
| is sweet to be loved by any thing—but to be loved }y 
a woman !—I know not what thoughts passed throng) 
|my brain—what wishes rose in my heart As | 
walked along I saw nobody—heeded nobody. Fricni 
—mistress—all were for the time forgotten, Hai 
any one accosted me, I am sure, from the Teplies | 
should have made him, he would haye thought ip 
mad. Every faculty was absorbed in the idea of ¢, 
| Magdalen. I had scarcely reached Temple Bar, « 
my return, when some one came right against me 
| twas the Magdalen. She staygered—recoverd |; 
and without looking up or speaking a wo, 
passed on.—I looked after her, as, un: teadily and : 
lessly, she pursued her way——like Haml t, finding 
| without her eyes. 
| without a guide, and she i 

tion; but what kind of a cuide should I have | bees 
|for her? Inso crowded a thoroughfare as 


' self, 


My heart smote me for leaving be 


in such a state of abstrae, 


Hleet-strees, 


sight. I felt indescribably oppressed! When I reach, 
| ed home, my servant iniormed me, that upon takin: 
up to her the refreshments w! : 
| found her standing like a static that she 
had no small difficulty in awakening her attention: 
that when she at last succeeded, and pressed her ty 
| partake of what she had brought, a smile of unutier 
able bitterness was all her reply ; after which, castige 
once or twice a look of anguish round the room, ge 
hurried precipitately from the house. 
One—two—three weeks elapsed, and no sign of the 
Magdalen or her parents. I made up my mind thet! 
should never hear from her or see her aga 
/best. A month elapsed,—a second one, with ¢ 
same result. I seldom or never bagi geht of her nov, 
If she had felt a passion for me, she had seen tle 
| folly of it, and got over it. I had 1 now completeda 
| three years’ term of courtship, and had proved at lat 
a thriving wooer. My wedding-day was fixed; ai 
at length the morning, which the lover thinks wi 
/never dawn, broke siniling in upon me. At nine 
| o’clock Iled my bride to the church. A couple lai 
just been married, and were in the act 


tich I had ordered, sh 


e inthe room ; 


‘ in— twas 


of retiring 


|| from the altar. The bride, who was veiled, stoppel 
|| at a little distance before us, while the bridegroom, 
' 


who seemed to be considerably 
|| person, stepped aside to > clerk. A: 
|| [led my blushing, trembling partner forward, I hel 
| a half smothered shriek. It came from the youy 
woman! whomI caught as she was 
the pavement of the aisle. 
bridegroom, his friend, and the clerk, ran ail together 
|| into the vestry to fetch it; in the mean time I lifie 
the bride’s veil---I was supporting the Mag 
but so changed, so miserably chenged, I scarey 
'' knew her. She had not quite fainted. I called be 
| by name. It seemed to rouse her. §! 
violent effort and raised her: 
fixed on mine. She essayed to speak, but a 
sive action of her throat and chest for a minute 
At length, by an almost prete- 
natural effort, sie succeeded. ‘ Thank God, I diet 
his arms” she exclaimed ; and with a slight 
fell back. Water brought; her face ws 
sprinkled withit; they tried to pour 
her mouth—but it was endeavoring to restore tle 
dead. My friends led the way into the vestry, whi 
er I followed them with my bride, who, most unt 
countably, seemed not to have been struck by wht 
| had passed, except to feel the liveliest concer ft 
'the fate of the unhappy girl. Indeed she was & 
‘tremely agitated, and wept for a time bitterly; mt 
\did she weep alone. In half an hour afterwards 
ceremony—-which, could I have invented any reas: 


her elder, and anothe 
speak with the 


sinking Upon 


I called for water. Th 








lalen !- 


She mae & 
self, her eyes 


convu- 


| two, prevented her. 


was 


some of it in 








you may easily imagine that she was soon ont ¢ 
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ut off— || | look out again upon the Ocean. In about half an 
able apology, I verily believe I would have p kK I 


ied at it. | 1, and I became the husband of the ‘iden as I was standing musingly and apart, I felt my 


be loved by was du ly A gta: d virtuous of wives. | hand gently pressed, and on turning round, saw that 
ssed throug, most aff aoe nie that, from the day of my | the girl had stolen alone to my side. In a few mo- 
heart. As | ae - an Sashes her health rapidly | ments, the evening star began to twinkle from the 

Friends last int a , ra : notwithstanding, she had been ad- | edging of a violet cloud. At first, it gleamed faintly 
poten, Haj decline _ 2 in who was considerably older than and at intervals, but anon it came brightly out, and 
ae replies] dressed by merits she had peremtorily refused, but, shone like a holy thing upon the brow of evening. 
e thought Ihe sgt cupplications of her parents, at last | 'The girl at my side gazed upon it, and hailed it with 
1e idea of the at the © 


ted to marry —Many a time have I recalled |a tone, which told that a thought of rapture was at 

consente : ae IE 

. - triking incident of my life, and never without | her heart. She inquired, with simplicity and eager- 
against me~ this § : i ? hi i 
: at tions of a painful nature. Never could I acquit || ness, whether in the far land to which we were going, 

“recoverd hier. emotions . ; 


nt Jf of haying been blameably instrumental in | that same bright star would be visible, and seemed to 
Ung & Word, myself , 


mple Bar, « 


adily and lis bringing about the catastrophe which closed the brief | regard it as another Siena, that was to be with her 
nM t/ finding gud melancholy term of the unhappy girl’s existence. ‘yg long and lonely journey. 

‘or lenis Woman, I have heard some men say, w ill love upon } The first week of our voy age was unattended by 
+e of Pett slight g erounds. It may beso. J am sure that when \| any Important incident. The sea was at times, wild 
De ng beer once she really loves, she loves deeply and lastingly ; \| and eines bas 7 it wena sink to —_— and 
is Fleetstreet, and never shall [hold that man guiltless, who nour- | spread itself out in beauty to the verge of the distant 


shes in her tender breast the hope which he knows || horizon. On the e righth di ay the boy arose pale and 
dejected, and complained of indisposition. On the 
following morning, he was confined by a fever to his 


LS soon out of 


When I reach, ane meet fulfilment. 





ut upon taking 


| 

1) 

| 
A culiauhda THE BEREAVED SISTER. } bed, and much doubt was expressed as to hi 8 fate, by 
the physician of the vessel. I can never forget the 
oom; that ste BY GEORGE D. PRENTICE. vise agony, the look of utter wo, that appeared 
her attention; Ix the spring of 1824, I contracted an acquaintance | upon the face of the little girl when the com Sa all 
pressed herto HM: one of the cities of the South, with a gentleman, || ||her brother's danger came slowly home upon her 
wri: rho hi 8 oe gry ad sis nese op, | | thoughts. She wept not—she epmprenet not—but, 
1 the room, Ps ‘ena ' : pre : fa a ae shildren | | hour after hour, she sat by the bed of the young suf- 
“ Bigcther a girl of nine years of age. nniate are || ferer—an image of grief and beautiful affection. The 


were the most lovely beings I ever saw. Their ex- || a 
reme beauty, their deep and artless affection, and 
heir frequent bursts of childish and innocent mirth, |) 
made them as dear to me as if I had been the com- | 
pasion of their infancy. ‘They were happy in them- | Sisid, 0k setesinalin, shen ile mented chook Niko the Gest 
elves, happy in each other, and in the whole world jj violet tint of a morning cloud, were ali that told that 
f life and nature around them. I had known the ! | he had not passed ‘the first dark day of nothingness.’ 
family but a few months, when my friend was com- || ‘The twelith evening of our absence from land was 


= alra ww ray TOV ge to |} we 
pelled to make a sudden and unexpected voyage | the most beautiful I had ever known, and I persuaded 
| the girl to go for a short time upon deck, that her own 


outh America. His feelings were embittered by the 
| fevered brow might be fanned by the twilight breeze. 


y became daily more feeble and emaciated. He 


} 


|| could not return the long and burning kisses of his 


dno sign of the 





my mind that] 


sister, and, at last, a faint heaving of his breast, and 





| the tender eloquence of his half closed eye, anda 


ont OF ver now. 





e had seen th 





ow completeds 
d proved at lat 
was fixed; ani 
over thinks wil 
1 me. At nin 

A couple hat 
act of retiring 
veiled, stoppel 
the bridegroom, 
der, and anothe 
ithe clerk. 4 
forward, I heal 


hought of leaving his motherless children behind him, 
pnd as I was on the point of embarking for Liverpool, 
J promised to take them to their relations. 

My departure was delayed two weeks. During || 
hat period, [ lived under the same roof with the little || 
ones that had been consigned to my charge. Fora 
ew days they were pensive and made frequent en- | 
puities for their absent father, but their sorrows were 
msily assuaged, and regret for his absence changed |, wave, and its wild sweet tones came floating down 


Bu he ners ; 1: II 
ito a pleasant anticipation of his return. The ordi || from the fluttering pennon above us, like the sound of 
hary sorrows of childhood are but dews upon the || 









‘his blood-red setting were ail sible upon the west- 
ern waters. Slowly but brilliantly the many stars 
were gathering themselves together above, and anoth- 
|er sky swelled out in softened beauty beneath, and 
| the foam upon the crests of the waves was lighted up 
|like wreaths of snow. ‘There was music in every 










































pagle’s plumage, which vanish at the moment, when || wusie nor beauty had a spell for the heart of my little 
¢ proud bird springs upward into the air to woo the | friend. I talked to her of the glories of the sky and 
irst beautiful flashes of the morning. |, sea—I pointed her to the star, on which she had 
The day of our departure at last < urrived, and we | | always loved to look—but her only answer was a sigh 
et sail ona quiet afternodn of summer. It was a )—and I returned with her to the bedside of her 
rene of beauty, and my heart fluttered as wildly and || brother. I perceived instantly that he was dying. 
pyously as the wing of a young bird in spring-time. There was no visible struggle—but a film was creep- 
seemed in truth as if ‘man’s control had stopped ing over his eye, and the hectic flush of his cheek 


\| 
i} 
3 
vith the shore, ’ that was retreating behind us, and 1 was fast de« spening into purple. I know not whethe 
1! 
1] 
1} 
| 






ean time I lifted 


he ‘Magdalen 
ged, I scarcely 


ed. I calledhe 



















k, — a conv 
for a minute 

an almost preter 
ank God, I diet 
th a slight  shuvet 
her face ws 


eft the world of waters to give back the blue of the | 


pper skies as purely and peacefully as at the first |! ance. She took her seat at his side, pressed his pale 


0 4 } 

ly sabbath of creation. The distant hills bent their | \ | lips to her own, and then, as usual let her melancholy 
a) re , 

le blue tops to the w aters, and, as the great Sun, | || eye rest iixedly upon his countenance. Suddenly his 


a sgh 
the i image of his Creator sunk in the west, suc- | looks brigiitened for a moment, and he spoke his sis- 
ssive shadows of gold, and crimson, and purple, 


ame flog ; \| : REP tai 
floating over the waves, like barks from a fairy ;| and looked up to my face, as if to implore encourage- 
tnd. My young companions gazed on atthe ‘se scene 


$|/ment. I knew that her hopes were but a mockery. 
eadily and silently, and, when the last tints of the | 
im shore were melting into shadow | 
her’s hands, and a few natural tears gushed forth as | 
M adicu to the land they had loved. 
Soon after sunset, I persuaded my little friends to | 
t me lead them to the cabin, and then returned to ! 


é some of it im 
ia to restore tle 
the vestry, whith 
who, most unt 
“ni struck by wht 
sliest. concern fit 
deed she was & 
time bitterly; a 
our afterwards tt 
vented any reasil: 



































|| The sun had gone down in glory, and the traces of | 


||a gentle wind amid a cypress grove. But neither 


at first his sister perceived the change in his appear- || 


\|ter’s name. She replied with a passionate caress, 


last, she raised her hands with a sudden effort, and 
pressing them upon her forehead, wept with the un- 
controllable agony of despair. 

On the next day, the corse of the dead boy was to 
be committed to the ocean. The little girl knew, 
that it must be so, but she strove to drive the thought 
away, as if it had been an unreal and terrible vision. 
When the appointed hour was at hand, she came and 
begged me, with a tone that seemed less like a human 
voice than the low cadence of a disembodied spirit, 
to go and look upon her brother and sce if he were 
indeed dead. I could not resist her entreaties, but 
went with her to gaze upon the sleeping dust, to 
which all the tendrils of her life seemed bound. She 
paused | by the bedside, and Ll almost deemed that her 
very existence would pass off ‘i. that lone and fixed 
gaze. She moved not—spoke not—till the form she 
loved was taken away to be let down into the ocean. 


hen indeed she arose, and followed her lifeless 


brother with a calmness that might have been from 
Heaven. The body sunk slowly and solemnly be- 
neath the waves—a few long, bright ringlets streamed 
out upon the waters—a single white and beautiful 
glimpse came dimly up through the glancine billows, 


and all that lad once been joy and | 


auty, vanished 


forever. 


During the short residue of our voyage, the be- 
reaved sister seemed fading away as calmly and 


beautifully as a cloud in the summer zenith. Her 








heart | 


=) 


lost its communion with nature, and she 


would look down into the sea and murmur incoherent. 


ly of its cold and solitary depths, and call her broth- 
j}er’s name, and then weep herself into calmness. 
Soon afterward | left her with her friends. 1 know 


|not whether she is still a blossom of the earth, or 


vhether she has long since gone to be nutured ina 


holier realm. But I love the memory of that beauti- 


ful and stricken one. Her loveliness, her innocence, 


and her deep and holy feelings, still come back to me 
| in their glory and quietude, like a rainbow on a sum- 


'mer cloud, that has showered and passed off forever. 








Biterary Portraits. 
From the New-Lngland Mugazin: 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
In a lower room of a large printing establishment 
jin one of the most crowded streets in New-Yo 
| distracted by the countless duties and vexations to 


which the editor of a daily paper is exposed, and 
encompassed by the most unpoetical sights and 
sounds, the author of Thanatopsis may be 
| during the business hours of the day, by any of his 


admirers. He isa man, rather under the middle size 
| than otherwise, with bright blue eyes and an ample 
|| forehead, but not very distinguished either in face or 


|person. Lis inanners are quiet and unassuming, and 
marked with a slight dash of diffidence ; and his con- 
| versation (when he does converse, for he is more used 
|| to thinking than talking) is remarkably free from pre- 


tension, and is characterized by good sense rather 


than genius. Would that Mr. Bryant was employed 
|in writing poetry in the aforesaid room, and sending 

back his thoughts to the streams and mountains which 
|, his young eyes were familiar with, and from which he 
drank his first inspiration! But alas! he is busied 
about far other things, and what he is writing is as 
little like poetry, as General Jackson is like Apollo. 


| A moment more, and a convulsive quiv er passed over | | He is scrawling political paragraphs, and these, by no 
, they took each || the lips of the dying boy—a slight shudder ran through || means favorable specimens of that kind of composi- 
| his frame—and all was still. The girl knew, as if) 


1 tion, with the same hand that wrote the ‘Lines to a 


intuitively, that her brother was dead. She sat in | | Waterfowl.’ He is burning incense to strange gods, 
tearless silence—but I saw that the waters of bitter. || to idols which the hands of men have fashioned, and 
ness were gathering fearfully at their fountain. At 


| offers no longer to Nature, upon her mountain altars, 
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a sacrifice of song. The stillness, majesty, and re- 

pose of the outward world, seem to have lost their 
old charm; he is in love with the vulgar excitements, | 
the senseless uproar and the empty triumphs of the | 
solemn farce of politics, and delights to be elbowed | 
and jostled in the world’s great thoroughfare, and to | 
breathe the hot atmosphere of party strife. The eyes 

of the Muses are yet red with weeping at the aposta- 
cy of their favorite son, and they are calling hin 
back to their arms, with an invocation, like that of 
the shepherd ia Virgil ; 

‘Ducite ab urbe comum, mca carmina, Daphnin.’ 

Mr. Bryant has been placed by common consent at 
the head of the list of American poets; and in all 
matters which concern any of the original instincts 
of humanity, of which the love of poetry is one, tiie 
decision of the majority is pretty sure to be correct. 
We are not disposed to enter our age azainst it, 
but would even go a little farther, and claim for him), 
a high rank among the living writers of English verse. 
And as he has not written a great deal, and as what 
he has, has been of the same character, it follows 
that he must have reached very great excellence in 
that department to which he has principally confined 
himself. 

Poets may be divided into three classes ; those who 
describe Nature, those who delineate men and man- 


ners, and those who draw their materials from tke |, 
them, (and who has not?) as admirable specimens of | 
the picturesque in style. 


contemplation of both. We will not stop to consider 
that long agitated question, which Lord Byron and 


Mr. Bowles debated with so much warmth, whether || 


_we believe, in the Idle Man, but not having the book 


| its title accurately. 


tal, which, when sparkling and flashing in the light of | 
the morning sun, reminds us of Aladdin’s garden, in 


| ralds. 








Nature or Art affords the greater field forthe display 


‘over the analogy which it presented to the progress || 
‘of a human soul. Not a wild flower bloomed unno- 
ticed by him, and all the colors of autumn were | 
known to his eyes. This intimate and familiar |, 
knowledge of Nature, gives to his poctry a distinct- || 
ness, never found in those who describe from recol- 
lection or from superficial. knowledge. Tle is so pic- 
turesque, that he illustrates himself as he goes along, 
and his scenes are imaged to the outward eye, with- || 
out any effort on our own part. Almost all his writ- 
ings might be cited in proef of the truth of our re- 
'marks ; there is one in particular, which occurs to |! 
our memory, which is a really wonderful p:ece of 
panting. It is a winter-piece, originally published, 


at hand, we cannot state it with certainty, nor quote 
It contains a description of that 
dazzling and glor:ous spectacle which meets our eyes, 
when a thawing rain has been suddenly succeeded by 
a sharp frost, when every twig, leaf and blade of 
grass, is enclosed with a covering of the purest crys- 


which the trees bore diamonds, and rubies, and eme- 
When we say that the description is as beau- 
tiful as its subject, we pay him the highest compliment 
taat Janguage can give. His ‘Green River’ and 
‘Autumn Woods,’ will recur to those who have read | 





We would not have it inferred from any thing we 


of poctic talent, but will merely remark tnat Mr. Bry-| rate painter of still life. He who with pure hands | 


ant belongs to the first of the classes we have men- 
tioned. Lis poetry is a translation of the language 
of Nature, which is audible only to the gifted ear. 
He is essentially undramatic. We do not mean by 
this to state the obvious truism, that he has written 
no plays, but that he has nothing to do with the actors 
of the great drama of: life, or with the motives that 
operate upon them. He has never studied the morbid || 
anatomy of the passions, nor unraveled the many- 
colored web of human character. [le does not de- 
scribe men as sustaining this or that relation, or 
swayed by this or that motive, as enslaved by that 


_be taught to decipher her mystic symbols, 
_hierogiyphics, present not merely a form to the eye | 
| but a thought to the mind. 


lof Mr. Bryant’s poetry. 
| but he feels, 





|| 
within them which is earthly, and ransomed by what |, vale. 


is divine ; but regards them as one of the works of) 


have said, that we think Mr. Bryant merely an accu- } 
| 1} 
| 


draws aside the veil of the temple of Nature, shall | 
which, like | 


There is a beautiful and | 
“mysterious connexion between the world within and | 
‘the world without us, which every true poet feels, but | 


w hich no one can intell: gibly descr.be, for it is of too | 
| airy and impalpable a nature to brook 
language. 


the chains of | 
one of the greatest charms | 
Ile not only understands, | 
Nature. His mind has caught the sub- 


limity of the mountain and the beauty of the pastoral | 


In this consists o 


The stars have sent him feelings as well as 


rays; and the summer wind has come to him, laden 


the Great Author of Nature, more interesting than || with tidings from a spirit-land, no less than with the 


woods or mountains, because presenting a far greater |) Scents of tiowers. 
} a river side without bringing away thougits and images |! 


variety. 


ile has never mused an hour by 


Mr. Bryant had the good fortune, which Words- ‘| as bright and as numerous as its giittering waves. 
worth | 1as recorded of hi mself, Sof being born and | || His reilections upon the outward worid have ail the 


reared in a mountainous country.’ 
the western part of Massachusetts, 
of scenery worth a voyage across the Atlantic to see, | 
and which, if it were across the Atlantic, would stand || 
a chance of being visited by many who would never | 
think of going to view what was only the journey of 
a day or two. 


ample page in which the lessons of the ‘ 
mother’ are recorded. By this means 


jestic forms which ministered to his mind the raaterials | 
of its growth, but, what is much more rare, a thor- 
ough and perfect acquaiatance with them. Not con-| 
tent with the dim outline and the expression of the 
blended and combincd whole, he studied each individ. |! 
ual feature, and made himself familiar with every || 
minute beauty and every secluded charm. 
of every plant, ‘from the cedar of Lebanon to the || 
byssop on the wall.’ He had watched the course of | 
the stream from its birth among the hills, till it deep- 


eacd and w.dened into a noble river, and had mused to « ‘ Naiure’s teachings,’ and he is her interpreter. | 


and in the midst | for th. 


Ile was brought up at the feet of Na-| 
ture, and studied, with the rapt eye of inspiration, the || 


He knew i 


He was born in| freshness and beauty of the objects which cail thei | 
They are natural but never common- 5 angie 
‘They ' 


“equally removed from mysticisin and tritencss. 
| are tinged with that pensiveness which seems peculiar | 
jto all poeis who are more conversant with things than 
| with men, but they are never defaced with mawxish, 
ness or misanthropy—for no genuine lover of nature | 
was ever a hater of mankind. 


|| Feading public, however popular he might be for a 


time. 
|| probably the most popular of his productions, ‘'I'han- 


atopsis,’ and deservedly so, for it is one of the mest | 


‘admirable specimens of high philosophical pociry 
that ever was written. 
sort of choral majesty with which it begins, sweil 
‘and deepen to the close. He not only soars h:mself, 
‘put he makes the reader soar with him. 








countenance of its great Author. 





His manly simplicity, | 
mighty ! and freedem from affectation, prove him to have that | 
, he formed not || true sense of the dignity of his noble art, without 


only a deep admiration for the be onsite and the ma- | wh.ch no poet ever had the permanent respect of the || is owing to these excellencies. 
|| delight have they called forth from readers, to whoa 
Ail these excellencies are combined in what is | 


Tne solemn grandeur and | 


lis owa | 
! language is no imagination; we secm to Le l.sicning | 





The thoughts follow each other in such natural Sue. 
cession that we are spared the pain of having the 
spell broken by an unpleasant start of surprise ; gp; 
the author’s train of reflection falls in so completely 


' with our own, that it is only on a second or third pe. 


|rusal, that we feel its power and originality. As 4 
|mere piece of versification, it has not its superior jy 


the language, always excepting the blank verse gf 


Milton, which is altogether unlike that of any other 
| English poet, either before or after him. There jg 
‘also a little piece of his of the same character, which 
| was originally published in the United States Literary 
Gazette, and which does not seein to be so great q 
favorite with the public as it is with us, or as it de. 
serves tobe. It is entitled ‘The Lapse of Tine: 
and is remarkable for its cheerful philosophy, anj 
natural and religious feeling, expressed in his very 
happiest manner. 

Mr. Bryant is a natural poet as well as a poet of 
nature, if the reader will excuse something so like, 
pun. Jtis very possible for a man to write poetry, 
who is no poet, however paradoxical the assertion 
may seem. Ile may work his mind up into such a 
state of excitement as to feel for a time the true po. 
etical estus, and a great deal of respectable poetry 
has been written in this way. But it is not so with 
Mr. Bryant. ‘The natural habit of his mind isa poet. 
ical one, and it wears the trammels of verse as a man 
wears his ordinary garments. Le could no more help 
being a = than the violet seed can help bearing 
violets 

* *, * * % * 

It would be doing Mr. Bryant injustice not to speak 
of the elevated tone of moral feeling, which runs 
through all his productions. He has never writtena 
line which the most rigid virtue could wish to blot, 
He never forces our moral nature to enter its protest 
azainst the admiration which Genius, however exerted 
and however attended, must and will extort. We 
give our sensibilities unreservedly into his hands, for 
we know that he will not enlist them in any unloly 
cause. He appeals to these principles in man whieh 
are pure, spiritual and heavenly, and disdains any a) 
liance with those which are of the earth, earthy. He 
never approaches the soul through the avenue of the 
senses. The tenderness and depth of feeling, the 
purity, the healthy tone of sentiment, and the strug 


land cheerful religions views, which pervade his wit 


iags, show him to be a man of an undiscased and uw. 
corrupted moral nature and a heart sound to the core 
—to whom Nature has been a mirror, reflecting the 
If he contemplates 
a landscape in the budding luxuriance of Spring, « 
the deeper glow of Summer, it is with a throb af 
all this beauty 
men. ‘The 


gratitude to Him who has poured out 
to gladden the eyes and the hearts of 
WwW cule of Autumn, while they fill him with thougits 
as lovely as their own hues, teach him to prepare fot 
the great change that is to come over the bloom aul 
greenness of hfe. Even the blustering winds of 
March are welcome to him, because they are the het 
Much of his great popularity 
How many throbs 0 


alds of better things. 


the poetry, as such, was quite a secondary affair, atl 


perhaps even unfelt by them. He not only does not 
make us any worse, but he makes us better; he put 
fies and refines us,—spreads through us a sunst 
calm, and bids the waves of passion be still. ve 
feel, after reading him, as if we had been walking 

through some beautiful and majestic scenery ; we am 
soothed and elevated ; the ‘cating cares’ of life have 
an interval of rest; we are more in unison with te 
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Pcogane : df 
Spirit of the Universe; we feel a warmer glow 
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ce playing about our hearts, and the fire of | 
mounts into a purer and higher flame. We} 
ut think it highly creditable to our country- 
that they have received, with so much favor, the 
of one who has never furnished any stim. |, 
ssions and appetites of men, but who 
antly addressed their understanding and their |) 
in the language of Truth, Philosophy 








Desultory Seicctions. 








A NORTH AMERICAN FOREST. 

, BY JOHN NEAL. 
Tue autumnal beauty of a North American forest, 
It is like nothing else on 
Many a time have we gone through it ; slowly 
tilting over a pretty blue lake, there, among the hills; 
cur birch canoe dipping with every motion of the 
paddle—the waters beneath us—all the mountains 
about us—a!l—unknown to the world, in a solitude— 
a quiet profound as death, and bright as heaven—the 
shores overhung with autumnal foliage ; and a sky so 
wonderful—so visionary—that all the clouds, and all 
the mountains were of a piece, in the clear water; 
and our boat was like a balloon. 

Say what you will, there is nothing to be compared 
with a scene of this kind—about an hour before sun- 
set, in the depth of a great North American solitude 
—a yast amphitheatre of wildereness, rock and moun- 
tain—after the trees are changed by the frost. Peo- 
le may talk of their fine Italian skies; of their hot, 
bright East Indian skies, and of the deep midnight 
blue, and of the South American skies. We have 
seen them all ; slept underasky like one great moon ; 
worshipped them all, seen them through all the chan- 
ges of storm and sunshine, darkness and light; and 
we say that in reality, they are dim, heavy, clouded, 
uninteresting, compared with your North American 

Kies a little before and after sunset. 

And so, too, of the garniture of a North American 

‘ilderness, after two or three clear, frosty nights. 

here is nothing to compare with it under heaven. 


| thereby, we may give the stranger a true idea of tliis 


fluous leafing, to the warm sunshine ; like a tempest | 
among prodigious flowers—tearing and scattering the 
tulip colored foliage over all the earth, and over all 
the waters ;—no, it is not saying too much—merely 
to say, that, under heaven, throughout all the vegeta- | 
ble creation, there is no spectacle of beauty, or show | 
of richness or grandeur, to be compared with it. Im- 


appearance,)—imagine, therefore, a great wilderness 
of poppies, or tulips, outspreading itself on every 
side ; reaching quite away to the horizon, over hill, 


heavy, with great, gorgeous, live butterflies—forever 
in motion. 

We have been a traveller—we have looked upon 
the dark Norwegian woods—their dull evergreens 
towering up into the sky, and covering a whole prov- | 
ince ; woods, too, of stupendous oak—each tree, if) 
the soil were divided, overshadowing a man’s inherit- 
ance ; flourishing bravely through whole territories ; | 


done, by 


and over valley—or a wood, literally encumbered, * 


ces us. 


whose hand this first great globe was first 


moulded, and has ever since been fashioned according 
to lis will. 


‘Hast thou not known, hast thou not 


heard that the Everlasting God, Jehovah, the Creator 


of the ends of the earth fainteth not, neither is weary 


ryt - . 
To him, then, we can go, and to him let us go, ina 


filial assurance that there is no variableness in him. 
|agine, (we do not mind appearing a little absurd, if’ 


Though the glories of the year fade, though our young 


affections are blighted, and our expectations from this 
world are disappointed, we know that he has the pow- 
er to make all these melancholy scenes of salutary in- 


fluence, and conducive to ‘ the soul's cternal health.’ 


Though the opinions of the world, and our own opin- 


ions in respect to him, may change, there is no change 


in the love with which he regards and forever embra- 
God passeth not away, nor do his laws. 


Those laws require that we, and all that is around us, 
should change and pass away. 


Those laws govern 


us and will do so forever. They bind us to our high. 
est good. Then let us yield them a prompt and a 


perpetual obedience. 





ore than one quiet, solitary placc—entirely shut in| 
by the hills: flowering all over; all the year round. | 
But we never met with—never heard of—never looked 


beauty, which is to be seen, every fall, in the woods | 
of North America, heaped up on the banks of all the | 
r.vers ; up, to the very skies, on the green mountains ; 

or accumulated over the low countr.es, and weltering 

there, all the day through, in the light, or shadow, or 

wind, or sunshine of the season. 





He who would undermine those foundations upon | 
which the fabric of our future hope is reared, secks to | 
beat down that column which supports the feeblencess | 
of humanity ; let him but think a momen, and his 
heart will arrest his purpose. Would he pluck its 
little treasure from the bosom of poverty? Would | 
he wrest its crutch from the hand of age, and remove | 
from the eye of affliction, the only solace of its woe? | 
The path we tread is rugged at best; we tread it, 
however, lighter by the prospect of that better coun- | 
try, to which we trust it will lead. Tell us not it will 
end in the gulf of eternal dissolution, or break off in | 











The mountains, valleys, woods, all burst into flowers ; 
allatonce. Other countries are in a better state of 
ulivation. Their trees are less numerous; their 
wild shrubbery less like a vegetable inundation over 
he land—covering every foct of the earth—or the 
hanges of their color, from scason to seasun, are 
low and gradual. 

Itis not so in America—North America. There, 
he transformation is universal, instantancous. A 
ingle night will do it. In the evening of a fine day, 
perhaps, all the great woods will be green; with 


some which fancy may fill up as she pleases but | 
| . . 

|| reason is unable to delincate ; quench not that beara, | 
|| Which, amidst the night of this evil world, has cheered || 


the despondency of ill-requited worth, and illuminated | 
the darkness of suffering virtue. 








The following eloquent conclusion is extracted from an article 
by Fierpont. After speaking of the varying clanges of na- 
ture, he says— 


If, then, the beauties of the year are so fading, and 
its bounties so soon per:sh ; if the loveliest scencs of 








hardly a red, or a brown, or a yellow leaf. A sharp 
tost will set in at night. Before the sun rises again, 





nature lose their power to charm, anda few revolving 
years break the spell that binds us to those whom we 


1 : | =f + 7 _ 0 r. : 
he boundless verdure of a whole province—a whole || love best ; if the very figure of the carth is changed 


Pmpire, in trath, will be changed. In the morning, 
here will be hardly a green leaf to be found. Be- 
ore the week is over, go where you may, through the 
Puperb wilderness, you will meet with nothing but 
F'y, brilliant scarlet, purple, orange ; with every pos- 
le variety of brown, light blue, and vivid crimson, 
, Of all the trees, none but the ever- 
Freen tribe, keep their integrity. They show along 


Nt 
br blood color. 


Ahe b: — : 
Mc battlements of the mountain, darker than ever 


More ¢ 7. re : 
: ¢ cloudy than ever; like so many architectura 


ils, or surviving turrets, in the splendor of the sur- 


Pounding landscape. 
m No, n 
Vi of 9 io @ iff 

ly all this creat magnificence ; when the fresh 
told 
Dray 


°—it 1s not saying too much of all this beau- 


—- Wind of the season, gets among the 
iches, after such a night, and blows up the super- 


|by its own convulsions ; if the forms of human gov- 
| crnment, and the monuments of human power and 
skill cannot endure ; ifeven the religions that pre- 
dominate in one age 


ge, are exploded in another ; if 
the earth,’ preserves its form unchanged, what is 
there that remains forever the same ? 
over which autumnal winds, and wintry frosts have 
no power? What, that does not pass away while we 
are contending with wayward fortune or struge 
with calamity ! 
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] 





ling 
Vhat, that is proof azainst the fluc. 
tuations of human opinion, and the might of cecan’s 
waves, and the convulsions by which mountains are 
heaved up from the abyes, 
foundations ? 

It is the Ged by whom these mighty works are 


or thrown from their deep 








upon, elsewhere, that profusion of glorious vegetable |, 


| nothing on ‘ the earth beneath or the waters under 


é ; | 
What is there | 


WE BOVQUUA, 


OUR TABLE. 

Sryce our last publication, we have found much 
thereon, new, beautiful, and interesting, which claims 
a passing notice. We have not much room to devote 
thereto, this week, and consequently our remarks 
must be brief. First, then, among the new ones, we 
find the lucubrat’ons of our friend Denison, late of 
the Stonington Phenix, neatly done up in an imperial 
sheet, bearing the title of— 

Tue Heratp or PEace— Devoted to Religion, 
Morality, Literature, the Arts, Commerce, and Gen- 
eral Intelligence,’ published weekly, in Norwich, Ct. 
Mr. Denison, is an casy, eloquent, and talented writer, 
and though the paper purper:s to be ‘edited by an 
association of gentlemen,’ we suspect that he is chief 
among them. In speaking of the religious character 
of his paper, he says--‘We mean to look over the 
little obstacles of sectarianism, and far abroad on the 
expanse of pure christian influence.’ Such being 
his purpose, we cheerfuliy tender him our best wishes 
that his labors may be crowned with success and 
profit, to himself and the community, 
| ‘Tue Canavian Casket—.The second number of 
2 semi-moathly periodical, with this title has reached 
us. It is published in Hamiltor, U. C. and its gene- 
ral appearance, as well as its excellent matter, render 
it worthy of an extended patronage. 

Tur Lapy’s Boox.—We have received the No- 
vember number of this elegant periodical, at an earlier 
day than usual. It is embellished with a beautiful 
representation of the King’s Palace, in Brighton, 
England, and its contents are such as will fully sustain 
its high character, as a beautiful and interesting 
publication, 


| 


i| 
| 
| Arkinson’s Caskrt.--This is a valuable and in- 
} Setaating work, published monthly, in Philadelphia, 
| the November number of which, is before us. The 

manner is hardly equal, but the matter we think su- 

perior, to its contemporary, before noticed, and its 

embell’shments are many of them beautiful. We 
|| commend it to the patronage of the public, 


| 


|| ‘Tur Crnemnnart Mirror, and Tur ALBARY 
i Lirrrary Gazerte, have fully sustained the opin- 
‘ion which we have already expressed of them, and 
are highly creditable to the taste and talents of all 
concerned. 





| To CorresPonDENtTs.—C’s Musines 
j Y *nroecn e . ° ‘ sal 
| ctically expressed, and are inadmigs:bie. 


, are unpo- 
nig ‘ Lines,’ by 
lays “ot M4 . ° 

| 8: ditto. ‘A Day's Visits,’ is under considcration, 
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THE BOUQUET: FLOWERS OF POLITE LITERATURE. 
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From the Atlantic Souvenir, for 1832. 
’ 


THE FIRST STEAMBOAT. | 

BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. | 

Who thus o'er the foaming main doth glide? | 
No sail propels her course, | 
She heeds not the winds with their sway of pride, | 


And asks no boon of the angry tide 


As she treads the breakers hoarse. {| 


No oar she plies with its measured sweep ; 
But curling dark and high, 


Her volumed simoke to the clouds doth creep, 1| 


While a snowy line marks the cleaving deep, 


A banner of flaine on the sky. 


' 

| 

” . “4. . | 
The sea, as in terror, uplifted her voice, \ 


From billow to billow it rolled, 
The mermaidens lock’d up their bowers in a trice, 
And the monarch whale sought his palace of ice, | 
Vhile the tocsin of ocean tolled. 


More close to its grotto the faint pearl grew, 
While the dolphins were waxing pale, 


Their warning shells the Tritons blew, 
And with urvs overturned the river nymphs flew 
To tell father Neptune the tale. 


Old Hudson ‘sle 


But she 


pt *neath the curtain of night, 
furrowed his heaving breast 
With a hissing sound like a serpeut sprite, 
And the Highlands kindled their beacon light 


At. the torch of the wond 


rful guest. 
A peaceful bark o’er the waters sped 
As this monster form drew near-— 
helmsman fled, 
captain bade 


From his ru0us post the 


And the hailing 


with dread 
From her demon-wake to steer. 


1 piratical fetters clank 


hoar 
wipe NCaT#r 
oi 


As their vy 


And they 


essels passed her 


» towards the rocky bank, 
» poppy-fed ‘Lurks from Kanaris shrank, 


When his sparkling deck they spied. 





dritted ¢ 








From the rmen's cabins the inmates burst, 
And were moved in their panic to say, 
That the ghosts of the Dutchmen had risen from dust 


Yo smoke their great pipes with a terrible gust 


Aug hasten from Gotham away. 
She seemed like the prophet bird of death 
To the 


The swift weird sisters, whose pestilent breath 


gazinz Indian’s thought: 


And reeking caldron affrighted Macbeth, 
To this ‘water witch’ were nought. 

Yet strangely her brood o’er the waters spread 
With a bold prolific birth; 

From the frigid north to the tropics red, 

Their furrowing feet of fire do tread 
The thousand floods of earth. 


But where is the mighty hand that taught 
This wingless bird to fly? 
Say, where is the breast whose inventive thought 
This mine of wealth for the world hath wrought? 
Land of his birth, reply! 


He hath falien. The lofty tree is dead: 

But it hath a living stem; 
Over its roots young saplings their verdure spread, 
And the golden fruits which on us it shed, 

We may render back to them. 








admirers of true poetry. 


|) {The following truly beautiful lines are copied from the last 
number of the New-England Magazine, and need no com- 
mendation from us, to ensure the approbation of all who are 


singularly beautiful and romantic spot, in ¢ ambridge, near | 


A VOICE FROM MOUNT AUBURN. 


A voice from Mount Auburn! a voice !—and it said— 


‘Ye have chosen me out as a home for your dead; 


From the bustle of life ye have rendered me free; 
My earth ye have hallowed—henceforth I shall be 
A eardea of graves, where your loved ones shall rest— 


O who shall be first to repose on my breast? 


‘T now must be peopled from life’s busy sphere ; 

Ye may roam, but the end of your journey is here. 

I shall call! I shall call! and the many will come, 
From the heart of your crowds to so peaceful a home ; 
The great and the good, and the young and the old, 
In death’s dreamless slumbers my mansion will hold. 


‘To me shall the child his loved pareut resign ; 
And, mother, the babe at thy breast must be mine! 
Lhe brother and sister for me are to part, 

And the lover to break from each tie of the heart. 

1 shall rival the bridegroom, and take from his side, 
To sleep in my bosom, his beautiful bride. 


‘And, sweetly secure from all pain they shall lie 
Where the dews gently fall, and the streams ripple by; 


While the birds sing their hymns amid air-barps, that sound | 


Through the boughs of the forest-trees whispering around. 
And flowers, bright as Eden’s, at morning, shall spread, 
And at eve, drop their leaves o’er the slumberer’s bed! 


‘But this is all earthly! 
A spot where 
Where 
With God and his soul, and with reverence tread 
Cn th 


liave ye chosen the home where your spirit shall go? 


While thus ye enclose 
your ashes in peace may 1epose, 


the living may come and commune with the dead, 








sod, which he soon imay be sleeping below,— 


‘Shall it dwell where the gardens of Paradise bloom, 
And the flowers never open to die o’er the tomb ? 
With the so 








ng of an angel, a vesture of light, 

Shall it live in a world free from shadow and blight; 
Where the waters are pure from a fount never scaled; 
And the secrets of heaven are in glory revealed? 

¢A day hastens on—and an arm shall then break 
The bars of the tomb—the dread truinp shall awake 
The dead, from their sleep in the earth and the sea, 
And “Render up thine! shall be sounded to me. 
Prepare for that hour, that my people may stand, 


Unawed hy the scene, at the Judge’s right hand.’ 





[The two following articles nay not be new to many of our 


readers, but the second perusal, we trust, will please as well 
as the first. ‘The first is from an English publication—the 
other has been attributed to James G. Percival, Esq. The 


pictures are well drawn, and as Leap Year is near at hand, 


we would say ta our readers—* Choose ye this day.’ |—Ed. 
Bouquel. 
BACHIELOR’S FARE. 
Funxy and free are a bachelor’s reveries, 
Cheerily, merrily passes his life ; 
Nothing knows he of connubial devilries, 
Troublesome children, and clamorous wife. 
Free irom satiety, care and anxiety, 
Charms in variety fall to his share; 
Bacciius’s blisses, and Venus’s kisses, 
‘This, boys, this is the bachelor’s fare. 


A wife, like a cannister, chattering, clattering, 
Tied to a dog, for bis torment and dread, 
All bespattering, bumping, battering, 
Hurries and worries him till he is dead; 
Old ones are two devils, haunted with blue devils, 
Young ones are new devils, raising despair, 
Doctors and nurses combining their curses, 
Adieu to full purses, and bachelor’s fare. 


It may not be amiss, however, to | 
inform those of our readers who have not heard of it, that a | 


Boston, once known as ¢ Sweet Auburn,’ has lately been con- |) 
secrated as a* Garden of Graves,’ after the plan of Pere la |) 
Chaise, in Paris, and called—* Mount Auburn Cemetery.’ ]— | 
Ed. Bouquet. 




















———— 
Through such folly, days, once sweet holidays, 
Soon are embittered by wrangling and strife ; 
Wives turn jolly days to melancholy days, 
All perplexing and vexing one’s life; 
Children are riotous, maid servants fly at us, 
Mammniy, to quiet us, growls like a bear; 
Polly is squalling, and Molly is bawling, 
While dad is recalling his bachelor’s fare, 
When they are older grown, then the Y ave Colder pry, 
Turning your temper, and spurning your rule, r 
Girls, through foolishness, passion, or mulishness, 
Parry your wishes, and marry a fool. 
Boys will anticipate, lavish, and dissipate, 
All that your busy pate hoarded with care, 
Then tell me what jollity, fun or frivolity, . 
Equals in quality, bachelor’s fare ? 
THE MARRIED MAN’S FARE, 
Happy and free are a married man’s reveries, 
Cheerily, merrily passes his life; 
He is exempt from the bachelor’s devilries, 
Caressed by and blest by his children and wife, 
From lassitude free, too, swect hoine still to fice to, 
A pet on his knee, too, his kinduess to share; 
A fire-side so cheery, the smiles of his deary,— 
O, this boys, this is the married man’s fare. 


Wife, kind as an angel, sees things never range ill, 
Busy promoting his comfort around, 

Dispelling dejection with smiles of affection, 
Sympathising, advising, when fortune has frowned. 

Old ones relating droll tales, never sating; 
Little ones prating, all strangers to care; 

Some romping, some jumping 


What joys then can equal the married man’s fare? 


Thus is each jolly day one lively holiday: 
Not so the bachelor’s; lonely, depressed, 

No gentle one near him, at home, to endear him, 
In sorrow to cheer him; no friend if uo guest: 

a | 

No children to climb up—twould fill all my rhyme y 
And take too much time up, to tell his despair; 

Cross housekeeper meeting hinn—cheating him, be ating bis 
Bils pouring—maids scouring— devouring his fare. 


He has no one to put on a slew 





e or neck button: 


Shirts mangled to rags; drawers strinvless at knee: 

The cook to his grief, too, spoils pudding and beef, to 

erdone, undone is he. 

No son, still a treasure, busiuess or leisure, 
No daughter, with pleasure a 


With overdone, und 






jo 5 10 prepare, 


But old maids and cousins, kind souls, rush in dozess 


RET SMe as ; A 
Releving him soon of his bachelor’s fare. 
He calls children apes, sir,—(the fox and the grapes, sit, 
And fain would he wed when his 
But widows throw scorn out, an 


locks are like sno 
tell him he is worn wt 

And maidens deriding, cry ‘o! 
Old a 


love, no!’ 
ge comes with sorrow, with wriu 
a 





, with furrow, 
No hope in to-morrow—none sympathy shares; 
And, when unfit to ri 





> up, he looks to the skies up, 


None close his old eyes up—he dies—and who cat’ 


HiomMeE. 
How many a fond afiiction lingers round 
The fireside circle, which encloses all 
Our dearest ones on earth—those whom we call 
Our own amid the busy worlds wide bound— 
Those who were never cold nor faitiless found— 
Who in our hearts we know will never change— 
Lut love us, think of us, where’er we range, 
Whose voices have a dear fainiliar sound, 
Whose very looks are home to us—Oh there, 
When the tired spirit from the vanities 
Of life returns, to them it fondly flies. 





FRIENDSIUP. 
Wuen Fortune smiles and life is fair, 
Seek not the gem of Friendship there ; 
When true and false are mingling near, 
They both may seem alike sincere; 
3ut when the storms of sorrow lower, 
And pale distress asserts her power, 
The clouds that first o’ercast the sky, 
Will bid the friends of fortune fly, 
But one who truly loved before, 
Will only change to love the more. — 


¢, some tease him, all please hin: 
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